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not only encouraged him, but actually fought at his side                     |

and in many contests with even greater power than his own.                      J:1

Whatever may be urged against William Booth's methods                     f

of propaganda, and whatever defects may be pointed out in                     ,;[

his character or his intellect, this at least is a fact beyond                     ^

question and cavil, that his love story is one of the noblest                     |;

documents in human history. The perfectly pure and the
perfectly faithful love of this despotic man, -with its infinite
tenderness as its supreme beauty, and with its proudful
delight in the object of its worship and devotion as its most
charming characteristic, shines through his fierce, tempes-
tuous, and plangent life of action, like an unflickering light
upon a quiet altar. When we remember the pressing pov-
erty of their early life, the indifferent health of the man,
and the tremendous and exhausting labours which consumed
him; when we consider, too, that with the breaking of
Catherine Booth's health the home lost much of its restful-
ness, everything sacrificed to the bitterly opposed and cruelly
libelled Army, it is impossible not to pay homage to this ex-
quisite devotion which only gathered more beauty and ten-
derness as the years advanced.

To write a book, amidst all his other labours, during
the two years of watching at his wife's death-bed was at
once the burden and the blessing of William Booth. For
some hours it distracted his thoughts from the fixed centre
of their distress, and for some hours, reading his pages to
his wife, and telling her about his manifold schemes, he
was almost unconscious of the dark angel in the room.
But there were days when to work out difficult schemes, to
frame sentences, and to argue his thesis on paper, seemed to
him in the presence of the dark angel so callous as to be
almost a treason to the beloved. On these occasions he
flung his work aside and refused even to think about it.

The papers became chaotic. In the meantime the Shelter
and Food Depots which he had set up in 1888 were be-
sieged by crowds of the homeless whom he could not house
and of the hungry whom he could not feed. During the
1889 experiments the Salvation Army sold, among other
things, to these miserable human beings in London alone
192*4 tons of bread and 140 tons of potatoes. The work